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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Westo and Chisca 

The intrinsic importance of the Westo enigma would not, perhaps, 
justify further discussion in these pages. 1 But the ramifications of 
the problem are wide, and many deductions may be drawn from any 
solution adopted. The most rigorous criticism of all the evidence is 
therefore imperative at this stage. 

In an effort to close an annoying gap in classification Dr. John R. 
Swanton has recently argued for the identity of the Westo with the 
Chisca of the Spaniards and the Cisca of the French. Chisca or Cisca 
in turn he regards as one of the several divisions or migrations of the 
Yuchi. Accepting as he does my identification of Westo and Rickahoc- 
kans, he has found in his formula of Yuchean affiliation a solution for three 
of the most persistent puzzles of southern Indian synonymy. 

With Swanton's identification of Chisca-Cisca and Yuchi this note 
is not primarily concerned. From the location of the Cisca in the La 
Salle accounts and in the Franquelin map 2 of La Salle's discoveries, 
on the upper waters of one of the southern tributaries of the Ohio, they 
might be either Yuchi or Shawnee. The removal of some of the Cisca 
to Ft. St. Louis with bands known to be Shawnee lends weight to the 
latter surmise. Other evidence which Dr. Swanton adduces, however, 
tends to substantiate his assumption that they were indeed Yuchi 3 — in 
itself a contribution of no little value to the systematic classification of 
the southeastern tribes. 

Dr. Swanton has rightly laid emphasis upon the fact that the Yuchi, 
like the Shawnee, early disintegrated into a number of more or less separ- 
ate groups. To the Tennessee river and Savannah river groups noted in 

1 See American Anthropologist, vol. xx, pp. 331—337; vol. 21, pp. 213—216. 

2 Reproduced in C. A. Hanna, Wilderness Trail, vol. II, p. 92. 

3 The following items may be of interest in this connection. In 1750 two South 
Carolina traders, Peter Randon and Stephen Forest, were licensed to trade among the 
Lower Creeks, and to each were assigned the same three villages, including the "Uch- 
ees" and the " Chisquitooloosasa," "in the Forks of the Lower Creeks." Indian 
Commissioners' Journals (MSS., Columbia, S. C), June 21 and July 5, 1750, vol. 11, 
pp. 150-151. In a later list, of 1764, " Chiscatalousa " was again named as a Lower 
Creek town with thirty "gun men" and one hundred and fifty inhabitants. Public 
Record Office, Board of Trade Papers, Plantations General, vol. xxn, p. 165. 
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my former discussion of this matter, he adds mention of the Ogechee 
and the Chisca. 1 He finds no logical difficulty, therefore, in assuming the 
existence of a Westo tribe of Yuchi. And, indeed, the difficulties which 
confront this hypothesis are not logical, but historical. The problem 
remains, to identify the Westo certainly with some group known to be 
Yuchi. The objections to identifying them with the Savannah River 
division (the Hogologees of Swanton's classification) I have previously 
pointed out, and Dr. Swanton now concedes that the migration of the 
latter " may have been subsequent to the expulsion of the Westo in 1681 " — 
a concession which is fatal to the argument from location as it was ori- 
ginally advanced by Swanton and Speck. Though in one part of his 
latest contribution Dr. Swanton appears to find new support for that 
argument in a Spanish document of 1662, in summing up he has chosen 
rather to avoid that issue and to solve the problem by identifying the 
Westo, no longer with the Savannah River group, but with another tribe, 
probably Yuchi, whose presence east of the mountains in the seventeenth 
century can be positively asserted : the Chisca or Cisca. 

Extended comment on the two very interesting — and very obscure — 
documents which Dr. Swanton quotes is not in place, in view of the 
clear-cut counter evidence cited below. Dr. Swanton's interpretation, 
though ingenious, is perhaps over subtle. The passages in which he 
finds references to the southern movement of the Rickahockans and to the 
expulsion of the Westo are open to other explanations, though it may be 
admitted that the coincidences are striking. At most they justify a 
conjectural identification (such as that which I set forth in my sug- 
gestion of a possible Iroquoian affiliation), to be confirmed or rejected 
in the light of further studies. And in this case investigation reveals 
the following pertinent fact: 

"Two days before my departure" from the Westo town, Henry 
Woodward recited in his Westo narrative (1674), "arrived two Savana 

1 In the matter of terminology, after examining a large number of English refer- 
ences to the several divisions of Yuchi, I have been unable to find such regularity as 
Dr. Swanton has asserted. For instance, the Moll map of 1720 shows " Tohogalegas " 
on the Tennessee river, "Tohogaleas" on the Savannah, "Ewches" on theAltamaha. 
An earlier reference to the Savannah River tribe, in the Commons House Journals (MSS., 
Columbia, S. C.) of April 23, 1709, exhibits a variant of the Algonquian form, " Toho- 
goligo." On the other hand, the supposed Muskhogean form appears in the descrip- 
tion of the Tennessee river, on the Nairne-Crisp map (1711), as the "Cussate alias 
Hockelege." The English recognized a close connection between the Tennessee and 
Savannah groups. When, in 1714, "Chestowee" town was cut off by the Cherokee 
at the instigation of English traders, the latter, it was charged, urged the Indians 
"to goe cut off the other Euchees at the Savano Town too or else there would be no 
Travaling." Indian Commissioners' Journals, May 5, 17 14. 
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Indians living as they said twenty days journey West Southwardly 
from them. There was none here that understood them, but by signes 
they intreated freindship of the Westoes, showeing that the Cussetaws, 
Chaesaws and Chiskers were intended to come downe and fight the Wes- 
toes. At which news they expeditiously repaired their pallisadoes, 
keeping watch all night." 1 

The identity of the allies of the Kashita has been obscured by the 
alterations which the editor of the Shaftesbury Papers, Langdon Cheves, 
made in the text at this point. He printed, arbitrarily, "Checsaws and 
Chiokees," which he interpreted Chickasaws and Keyokees. But in 
a foot-note he recorded that the copyist had written "Chaesaws and 
Chiskers." The editor of the Calendar of State Papers, moreover, has 
printed substantially those forms, which cannot be regarded as corrup- 
tions. Question might arise whether the "Chaesaw" were Chiaha, as 
seems likely; but "Chiskers" or "Chiskews" 2 can only mean Chisca. 

Since, then, the Chisca were among the numerous enemies of the 
Westo, the theory of their identity must be rejected. 

Verner W. Crane 
Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Note on Navajo War Dance 

On the night of September 30, 1918, I saw in the neighborhood of 
Houck's Tanks, New Mexico, a performance of the nda or girl dance 
part of the Navajo war dance which figures as a curing ceremonial. 
On comparing my notes with the account of the entire ceremonial 
given by the Franciscan Fathers, 3 my observations seem to supple- 
ment in minor particulars the careful analysis of the Fathers. 

Guided by a Navajo who came out from his hogan to answer ques- 
tions and given a lift in one of the many wagons bound for the encamp- 
ment, I arrived there at 9 p.m. The place was about three miles north- 
east of Houck. The circle of wagons, of horsemen, and horsewomen, 
and of sitting or recumbent figures was lit up- by several small fires and, 
later, when the dancing began, by a huge fire on the edge of the circle 
opposite the choir. The choir of ten or twelve younger men were sing- 
ing, standing close together about a drum and swaying a little to the 
rythm. The singing continued for an hour or so, then paused during 

1 Woodward's relation is most accessible in Salley (ed.), Narratives of Early Caro- 
lina, pp. 130-134. The text is reproduced from that published in Collections of the 
South Carolina Historical Society, vol. v, pp. 456-462, which was edited by Langdon 
Cheves. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1669-1674, p. 634. 

3 An Ethnological Dictionary of the Navaho Language, pp. 366-76. St. Michaels, 
Arizona, 1910. 



